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Edhtorial: An Indian's Right to A Far Trial 


YOUNG INDIAN HAS BEEN SENTENCED TO Diz in the electric chair, and an important resolution has been passed by the 
Board of Directors of the Association on American Indian Affairs. 





Loyd Grandsinger, a 24-year-old Sioux, was found guilty of murder in Nebraska; his conviction was upheld by the 
State Supreme Court; and he will be executed unless legal procedures now under way are successful. These procedures 
include the exhaustion of all legal means of reopening the case in Nebraska, and filing with the U.S. Supreme Court 
a petition for a writ of certiorari which will give the defense an opportunity to prove that the condemned man’s Constitu- 
tional rights were violated during his trial. The Supreme Court has granted a 60-day postponement of the execution 
date, which had been set for May 18, in order to permit the defense to prepare this petition. 


Eminent citizens of Nebraska, who appealed to the Association to enter the case, are convinced that the Constitutional 
rights of this Sioux Indian were indeed violated. To name only two of their reasons: Loyd Grandsinger’s so-called con- 
fession, it is claimed, was improperly admitted as evidence, because it was obtained after he had been pulled, nearly 
drowned, from a river; there was complete conflict of testimony on the events leading up to the murder, and the death 
weapon and bullet were never located. That an Indian was tried for his life in an area unfriendly to indians is one of 
those facts which, unfortunately, count in the court of public opinion but not in a court of law. 


When our Board of Directors authorized the Association to enter this case it was making a major policy decision. 
Until now, the Association has interpreted its responsibility in the legal field to lie in the defense of an Indian’s “Indian 
rights”—as, for example, the defense of the right to tribal self-government in the case of Iron Crow vs. the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe. We are proud of our long history of action and victory in cases involving principles vital to Indian tribal communities. 


In the past the Association has seldom entered the numerous and expensive legal cases involving the civil rights of 
individual Indians who move off their reservations into adjacent white areas hostile to their people. We have become 
increasingly aware, however, that the normal drift of Indians into the mainstream of American life is impeded by their 
knowledge that their Constitutional rights are often violated with impunity once they leave the racially homogeneous reser- 
vation community. Now, our Board has resolved that the Association shall, within the limits of its financial strength, 
undertake to defend the civil rights of Indians who run into trouble somewhere along the road to assimilation. 


In the Loyd Grandsinger case, we have committed ourselves to a long legal fight to defend the Constitutional right of 
an Indian to a fair trial. We think you will be glad to know of our Board’s decision to assume this taxing new responsibility. 





American Indian Point IV Program Demanded As Association Enters 33rd Year 
La Farge and Commissioner of Indian Affairs Speak 








An American Indian Point IV Program was the key de- 
mand of the Association on American Indian Affairs at its 
annual meeting in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, on April 19. 

The membership of the Association, now in its 33rd year, 
heard Oliver La Farge, president, report upon the organiza- 
tion’s activities in 1955 and call for the principle of Consent 
of the Governed in Indian affairs. Mr. La Farge introduced 


the guest speaker, Hon. Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, who said that an aim of his administration was 
the economic development of Indian communities, 

A practical method for the accomplishment of this aim 
was spelled out by Dr. Charles Russell, Association vice-presi- 
dent, in a resolution calling for an American Point IV Program. 
This resolution has been hailed by the press. 

The membership of the Association voted to accept the 
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annual Treasurer’s Report, submitted by Rufus G. Poole, of 
Washington, D.C. (copies available on request), and the fol- 
lowing new Directors were elected to the Board: Dr. Angie 
Debo of Marshall, Okla., Noble Swearingen of New York City 
and Dr. Evon Vogt of Cambridge, Mass. 


The text of speeches by Association officers follows: 


Consent Of The Governed 
by Oxrver La Farce 


Address by the president of the Association on American Indian 
Affairs at the Annual Membership Meeting, April 19, 1956. 


For several years now it has been unavoidable to begin 
my remarks at our annual meeting by commenting on the 
increased strength of our Association. This is true again this 
year. Our list of members and contributors has grown yet 
larger, our reputation in the nation yet stronger. The many 
letters that come in to our central office leave us with the 
warming sense that our supporters do closely follow what we 
are doing, and approve our actions and policies. This sense of 
contact with our supporters greatly increases our enthusiasm— 
not only among your officers and directors, but also among our 
excellent professional staff. 

In view of our growth, we have been taking a long look 
at our organization and our policies. As you know, in addition 
to our very active office in New York, which is the center of 
our activities, we now have our Field Director, based in Wash- 
ington, and dividing his time between Washington, where 
government functions, and the Indian country where the re- 
sults of that functioning can be observed. In the course of this 
year, he visited Indian reservations from the Pacific coast of 
the state of Washington to North Carolina. We have also a 
small field office in Santa Fe, New Mexico, under my direction. 

We are now altering and strengthening our committee 
structure. Our Committee on Indian Health, which works 
closely and harmoniously with the United States Public Health 
Service, is made up of health authorities of national standing. 
Our other committees are in the process of developing along 
the same lines. They are going to create much greater activity, 
both by members of the committees and by paid staff, in direct 
contact with the Indians. 

We have two specific projects in the works now. One is a 
prelimi inquiry into Indian education, to try to find at 
least leads towards answers to certain problems that puzzle us. 
The Indian Bureau puts great stress on education. It has, as 
you know, made a special effort to get school space available 
for every Navajo child, and for the first time in history has 
succeeded in doing so. Education has been one of the greatest 
concerns of the Bureau for many years—and yet, Indians seem 
not to be properly educated. Their ratio of high school gradu- 
ates, college graduates, and post-graduate degree holders, is far 
below that of any other American group. Something is not 
right. The trouble is definitely not lack of effort or lack of 
interest in the Bureau. It seems that, due to their peculiar 
situation, Indians need something that so far no one has recog- 
nized, before the education that is offered them will be broadly 
effective. Finding out what that element, or those elements, 
may be is vital to the Indians’ future. 

We also shall make, shortly, an inquiry into the Bureau’s 
relocation program, under which Indians are assisted to re- 
move to certain cities, settle there, and find employment. The 

rogram has become highly, even violently, controversial. It 
been praised to the skies; it has been fiercely attacked. The 

Indians themselves seem to be at odds about it. 
It is important that there should be a system for aiding 


qualified Indians who, like so many other Americans, wish 
to leave the land and seek their fortunes in the cities, to do so. 
That system should not be the subject of quite so much ex- 
treme disagreement, not as to its existence, but as to its actual 
operations. Up to now, we have found reports from various 
sources so contradictory that we have been unwilling to take 
any position on the matter. We intend to send a number of 
people to the field in the next few months, to look at relocation 
on the spot, not in a spirit of hunting for trouble, but of getting 
at the real facts, so that we can make sound recommendations 
to the authorities in Washington for such corrections as may 
be necessary to make the program everything it should be. I 
have already discussed this project briefly with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and hope for his Bureau’s cooperation. 

In this connection I should tell you that the Bureau’s new 
budget calls for a considerable increase in the number of per- 
sonnel to be stationed at each of the relocation centers, that is, 
the offices the Bureau maintains in the various cities to place, 
guide, and follow up Indians who have relocated. This should 
mean more thorough and effective follow-up, and remove or 
decrease many of what seem to be the causes of the present 
hostile criticisms. 

We have rethought and restated our over-all policy. You 
have already seen our policy statement, so I shall not repeat it 
here. On the basis of that, we have thoroughly reworked our 
program. In the last four or five years we have been, of neces- 
sity, so preoccupied with opposing various measures, which is 
a negative activity although often an essential one, that we have 
been forced to neglect the positive. Now we are sure that 
American understanding of Indian needs and aspirations has 
deepened to the point at which it demands a strong, positive 
program in addition to the vital negative of defense. The 
fundamentals of that program will be presented to you by 
Dr. Russell, our last speaker this afternoon. He is one of its 
principal architects, and can set it forth far more ably than 
could I. 

In recent discussion with the Commissioner and members 
of his staff, I gained the impression that this program is not 
far from that which the Bureau now avows. The big difference 
seems to be that we think it should get going right away, while 
the Bureau envisages a number of preliminary steps. While 
those preliminary steps might result in more perfect planning, 
we think that there is need of haste. 

For instance, rehabilitation programs for various tribes 
have been lying around for some years, neglected. The tribes 
concerned are in great need. There is hunger, poverty, and 
suffering. Perhaps those programs could be further polished 
and perfected; certainly, they need a little work to bring them 
up to date. That work can be done quickly. We hold that it 
should be done right away, and that the Congress should not 
be asked to postpone enactment of the programs indefinitely. 

Here is another instance, and a yet more urgent one. 
Partially, but only partially, through the practice of selling off 
Indian allotments that are owned by so many heirs as to be 
valueless to any one of them and virtually unmanageable, 
Indian <aiiotted land is now passing out of Indian ownership at 
the rate of three per cent each year—and the rate has been 
steadily increasing. If the process is not stopped immediately, 
the Bureau’s planned economic surveys will be defeated before 
they start. Three per cent per annum has already added up 
to a solid nine per cent, and in fact a little more. Wait a few 
more years and, on some reservations, there will be no land 
left on which to establish an economy. We are somewhat hope- 
ful, as the result of our recent talks, that in this matter the 
Bureau may decide to take the urgently necessary, immediate 
steps to halt this alarmingly rapid erosion of the remaining 
Indian estate. 
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The Program of The Association on American Indian Affairs 1956 - 1957 
AN AMERICAN INDIAN POINT IV PROGRAM 


—is the subject of a resolution passed by the membership of the Association on American Indian Affairs 
at its annual meeting on April 19, 1956. In the year ahead the Association will judge the actions of the Interior Department 
and its Bureau of Indian Affairs and of the Congress by the measure provided by the terms of this resolution; and the 
effectiveness of the Association’s own program shall be judged by that same measure. The text of the resolution follows: 


WHEREAS it is the understanding of this Association that Federal responsibility in the American Indian prob- 
lem cannot be fulfilled by the dispersal of Indian communities, but by the continuous development of their 
human and economic potential; and 


WHEREAS it is recognized that Indian communities cannot be considered to have reached the American level 
of well-being until the principles of consent of the governed, self-determination, and local self-government are 
operative, nor until Indian opportunities in economy, education and health are measurably equal to those of 
their fellow-citizens, and 


WHEREAS the American “Point IV Program,” as it has been applied successfully in underdeveloped areas of 
the world, reveals tested techniques whereby American Indian communities may be so developed; now, there- 


fore, be it 


RESOLVED by the Association on American Indian Affairs in Annual Meeting this 19th day of April, 
1956, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be, by definition, an agency to assist American Indian com- 
munities to reach the level of well-being enjoyed by other communities in the United States; and the gov- 
erning program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be an American Indian Point IV Program. 

It is further declared that this program should be offered to the American Indian communities without 
exacting termination of Federal protection of Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price; that 
Indian culture and identity should not be restricted or destroyed; that technical guidance and financial assist- 
ance should be made available; that the request for assistance should come from the Indians after each Indian 
group has studied itself in terms of its own needs; that an impartial effort should be made to deal with the de- 
velopment of natural resources to maximum capacity, to develop the full capabilities of industrial and agricul- 
tural production, of improvements in housing, nutrition, clothing, sanitation, and health, and of the resettlement 
on their own initiative of individuals and families in other areas; that technical assistance should be given to 
long-term general, vocational, technical, and professional education to enable American Indians to share fully in 
our total American society and to contribute to it; and that older, revered values should be respected and used 
as new forms of living are introduced. 

It is further resolved that the Secretary of the Interior should review all programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in order to develop its activities to further an American Indian Point IV Program; and that he should 
report to Congress at the earliest possible date his recommendations for such legislation as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 

Finally, it is declared that Federal protection and services should be ended for any tribe, band or group 
only when that unit shall have adopted a plan for its organization and operation under State law, and the 
plan shall have been approved by the appropriate State and by the Secretary of the Interior prior to its submis- 
sion to the Congress. 


A Twelve-Month Schedule of Goals for The Committees of 
The Association on American Indian Affairs 


Program Committee, § To recommend to the Executive Committee of the Association 


Oliver La Farge, Chairman 


§ To coordinate the activities of the Association and its com- 
mittees in the light of standing policies and of the resglution 
for an American Indian Point IV Program passed by its mem- 
bership 

§ To watch vigilantly the course of Indian affairs in order that 
no opportunity may be lost to further Indian welfare and to 
protect Indian interests 


new policies as new situations require them, and to develop 

program activities for assignment to the committees into whose 

areas they fall 

§ To work toward the establishment of an Indian Economic 

Development Committee, staffed by business men and indus- 
‘ali 


§ To supervise the editing of the newsletter, Indian Affairs, as 
the Association’s public expression of its policy and program. 








Indian Relations Committee, 
Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith, Chairman 


§ To study Indian attitudes and Indian welfare problems in the 
light of the foregoing resolution 

§ To widen the Association’s activity in the sociological and 
welfare fields, on the reservations but especially in the urban 
communities to which reservation Indians are being relocated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

§ To continue its standing function of learning Indian ion, 
by means of planned travel throughout Indian country by Di- 
rectors and , and interpreting it to the Federal Ganhapiet 
and the public. 


Relocation Sub-Committee, 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Chairman 


§ To prepare a report upon the American Indian Relocation 
Program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the report to be based 
upon field study by a team of professional observers who will 
begin their research in June and complete it not later than 
Gusben, 1956 

§ The study is needed because the Indian Bureau’s program of 
relocating reservation Indian families in urban areas, where 
industrial employment is available, is the subject of bitter con- 
troversy, with Indians and non-Indians lined up angrily on both 
sides of the argument. Since the Association is undertaking this 
study with the cooperation of both Indian tribes and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, it is believed that the recommendations which 
result from it will be hospitably received. 


Legal Defense Committee, 
Charles L. Black, Jr., Chairman 


§ To study problems in Indian rights and Indian civil rights 
in the light of the foregoing resolution 

§ To continue the Association’s present affiliation with the de- 
fense in the case of Loyd Grandsinger, now under sentence of 
death for murder in Nebraska, after a trial which the Associa- 
tion deems ir and in violation of his Constitutional rights 

§ To study all court cases involving Indian tribal rights and 
Indian civil or Constitutional rights, with a view to recommend- 
ing that the Association, within the limits of its financial re- 
sources, enter such cases 

J To develop a plan and finances for a study of problems involved 
in tribal enforcement of law and order on Indian lands. 


Public Education Committee, 
Mrs. Robert Rosenthal, Chairman 


§ To educate the public through all channels to the approach to 
the Indian problem inherent in an American Indian Point IV 
Program 

§ To continue the standing program of information service to 
schools, churches, press and general public, and to continue opera- 
tion of the Association’s Speakers Burcau 

§ To supervise the editing of the magazine, The American Indian, 
and all Association publications except the newsletter, Indian 
Affairs, which is issued under the supervision of the Program 
Committee 

§ To further child education in Indian problems, needs and 
aspirations through the preparation of a kit of study material 
for use in the second and third grades of elementary schools 

§ To further adult education in Indian problems through the 
preparation of a kit of study and lecture material for the use of 
church, college and fraternal groups 

§ To further foreign understanding of American Indian culture 
through preparation of a study kit for overseas use 


§ To seek financing for a film which will present the Indian 
community in its struggle for cultural survival, economic de- 
velopment, and a secure place in modern America 

§ To sponsor publication in early 1957 of a volume, edited by 
Oliver La Farge, if possible, of papers read at the Association’s 
recent Institute on American Indian Assimiliation, and other 
significant, unpublished studies in this field 

§ To hold in 1957 an Institute on American Indian Communities 
at which the cultural and political authenticity of present-day 
tribal communities may be assessed by Indians, anthropologists, 
Government officials and others concerned with Indian problems. 


Arts and Crafts Committee, 
Gertrude Ely, Chairman 


§ To examine Indian arts and crafts production as an economic 
resource in the light of the foregoing resolution 

§ To cooperate with the Indian Arts and Crafts Board and other 
agencies in making the availability of Indian-made goods known 
to the market. 


Indian Education Committee, 
Charles Russell, Chairman 


§ To study developments in Indian education in the light of 
the foregoing resolution 

J To sponsor a field investigation, of the recent abrupt expan- 
sion af tantis education, to assess the effect upon individual 
and young Navajo children of being sent to schools at great 
distances from their families and communities, and to make con- 
structive recommendations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

§ To complete in 1956 preliminary research for a study, for 
which it is hoped funds will be available in 1957, of Indian 
education’s content and its failure to fit Indians generally for 
advanced work in colleges and universities. 


Indian Scholarship Sub-Committee, 
Mrs. Roger Clapp, Chairman 


§ To raise funds for Indian scholarships through the plans out- 
lined in the Association’s brochure, “A Four Way Project in 
Indian Education” 

§ To cooperate with the Coordinating Committee on Indian 
Affairs in the establishment of an American Indian Counselling 
Service. 


Indian Health Committee, 
Carl Muschenhbeim, M.D., Chairman 


§ To examine problems in Indian health and Indian health 
education in the light of the foregoing resolution 


§ To continue its standing program of combating Indian illit- 
eracy and poverty as the fundamental causes of Indian ill-health 
and early age of death 

§ To continue its standing program of cooperation with the 
United States Public Health Service and the State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers Association 


§ To complete preliminary research into the spread of the Peyote 
ult, and into the high rate of suicide and alcoholism among 
certain Indians, begun in 1955; and, on the basis of this research, 
to initiate a scientific study of these phenomena 
§ To hold, early in 1957, an Institute on Indian Health. The date 
of this Institute been chosen to allow the United States 
Public Health Service ample time to adapt itself to the admin- 
istration of Indian services which it took over from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1955. By 1957, it is felt, the 
performance of the United States Public Health Service may 
fairly be judged and constructive rec« dations made. 
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I have referred several times to recent talks between several 
of us and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his staff. 
This brings me to the subject of consultation. The several 
hours we spent in full debate last week is the first real con- 
ference, the first true consultation, we have had with the Indian 
Bureau since this administration came into office. 

The word “consultation” was made prominent in Indian 
affairs by President Eisenhower, who stressed it in his campaign 
promises to the Indians, and genuinely applied it in his selec- 
tion of his Commissioner of Indian Affairs. As we observe the 
relations between the Indians and the “Indian administration” 
—that is, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and that part of the 
Department of the Interior that is actively concerned with 
Indian matters—it seems to us that lack of consultation is one 
of the Indian administration’s chief difficulties. Consultation, 
frank discussion, motivated by a sincere desire among all con- 
cerned to arrive at the best answer, is an essential to sound 
policy and sound action. Consultation will not work when one 
party has already made a final determination and committed 
itself. 

Real consultation would forestall many attacks such as 
those to which the Bureau has been subjected in the last three 
years. Thus, in our talks, we found a number of agreements, 
reached a much better and friendlier understanding in some 
of our disagreements. The Association’s representatives’ minds 
were relieved on a number of matters. We found definitely 
certain matters in which we could cooperate; others in which 
we may hope to arrive at cooperation. This, it seems to me, is 
infinitely better for officials working in a democracy than one- 
sided decisions leading to public opposition. 

It is essential always to remember that we are in a de- 
mocracy. In a democracy, if you decide that something would 
be good for people, you tell them about it and see what they 
think before you put it into effect. In a democracy, if you hold 
office, you should never forget that in the particular job of that 
particular office, you are acting for, and are responsible to, the 
people of the nation. 

On the Indian Bureau there lies a double burden of con- 
sultation which, I am sure, must at times become irritating. 
There are the Indian people, the human beings whose very 
lives are profoundly affected by every administrative decision, 
and then there is the general public, which is rightly interested 
in the operations of this branch of government as it is in any 
other. The general public watches, or tries to watch, and advise, 
the Bureau through certain organizations, of which we are 
the leader. 

This puts the Indian Bureau in a more harassed situation 
than, say, the Fish and Wildlife Service. If the Fish and Wild- 
life officials want to do something on a given game preserve, 
they have only the people interested in wildlife to satisfy. The 
birds can’t talk and don’t vote. But the Indian Bureau gets it 
going and coming. It gets it, and it should be prepared to 
take it. If it will take it, if it will consult, and genuinely con- 
sult, which means listen to what is said, and be guided ac- 
cordingly, I am sure that its top people will shortly find them- 
selves much happier and also they will start achieving many 
worthwhile things. We would far rather stand and cheer while 
the Bureau points with pride than join in the boos while the 
Bureau tries to defend itself. 

Perhaps our recent conference is a step towards this de- 
sirable result. We earnestly hope so. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the door is always open. And, of course, in all that we 
put forth, in every argument that we advance, we begin and 
end with one basic principle—which is, that the Indians them- 
selves must be satisfied, that in this democracy, we don’t do 


things to people, we don’t do things for people, we do things 
with people. 


A Practical Plan For indian Progress 
by Cartes RussE.i 


An Address to the annual membership meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, April 19, 1956. 


For four and a half centuries policies dealing with Ameri- 
can Indians have run from the extremes of fraternization to 
deliberate attempts at extinction. The policies have varied 
between these limits, sometimes emphasizing the desirability 
of assimilation, sometimes merely alienating property, and 
often concentrating on setting new limitations to rights or 
opportunities. During the past half century there have been 
times when the severity of these policies was softened, too often 
to be soon followed by a return to the former trend. 

All policies have had the same background and purpose, 
to impose upon the Indian or the Indian community a pressure 
from the outside for the Indian to do something that those on 
the outside wanted done. At first it was to cede part of the 
community territory; then for the community to retire to some 
other territory; then to admit alien participation in the affairs 
or the products or the activities of the community; and finally, 
to extinguish the Indian himself either by merging him in the 
alien population or by isolating his community with iittle 
possibility for survival. _ 

The pressures came first from the earliest settlers, bent 
upon finding a foothold on these shores; they were continued 
as the successive waves in migration moved westward over the 
continent; and they were climaxed when those who coveted 
the water, timber, grazing territory, fish or whatever else lay 
within these restricted Indian communities bent the processes 
of the local, state or federal governments to their purposes. 

As the voice of the Indian became less and less articulate 
there arose beside him people like ourselves devoted to the 
principle of the freedom of man and determined to bring to 
the attention of this nation the plight of its Indian communities. 
Because of these outside pressures and their own internal dis- 
integration, Indian communities were riddled with disease, 
bowed down in economic poverty, ignorant of the world in 
which they lived, and blasted by the cancer of hopelessness 
and despair. 

These new voices stemmed the tide by building dams to 
stop the flow of disease, by opening floodgates that built some 
reserves to relieve economic poverty, by urging the wider spread 
of educational activity, and by continuously pouring out infor- 
mation to slake a parched national understanding. 

Many advances have been made in the past quarter of a 
century. The Indian has citizenship, but he often enjoys small 
comfort from its exercise. He is not so poor as he once was, 
but the economic gap between him and his neighbors is widen- 
ing with every year. He has better health than he once had, 
but his disease ratio is far higher and his life expectancy is 
far lower than that of other citizens. Although he gets more 
education than formerly he is still, child and adult, below the 
lowest standard in this country. We have been seeking a solu- 
tion, and fortunately, two new social inventions have been made 
in the last decade that point the way. 

In Europe the price of victory in World War II was utter 
exhaustion—exhausticn of private capital, exhaustion of raw 
materjals, and exhaustion of financial reserves of every kind. 
Factories existed to be run; natural resources existed to be 
processed; technical skills existed to direct the work; and there 
was an idle skilled labor pool. All that was lacking to cor- 
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rect the difficulties was the capital to start the production 
of raw materials, to open the mills and the factories for the 
manufacture of needed goods, to utilize the labor available, and 
to find the markets for the products. 

Thus was born the Marshall Plan, for countries where there 
was economic stagnation and where there existed technical 
competence; a plan whereby the downward economic trend 
was stopped and an upward spiral of economic welfare was 
substituted. Within two years Great Britain had revived her 
industry; and within four years the need for the Marshall Plan 
in Europe was virtually ended, for industry was operating, 
labor was employed, goods were flowing, and people were again 
able to guide their own destinies. 

Elsewhere in the world, however, there were many de- 
pressed peoples just then emerging from ages of political and 
social subordination to past indifference or past tyranny; and 
these peoples were totally unprepared to meet the problems 
they faced. They had some things in common and varied in 
many things. They varied in language, race, climate, natural 
resources, economic and social history, customs, habits and, 
perhaps most of all, in purposes. The great common denomi- 
nator was poverty; but the poverty was of various kinds. In 
some nations it was a grinding, ghastly, economic poverty such 
that whole peoples went underfed, were undernourished even 
if fed, and were perennially hungry and miserable. With some 
the poverty was one of apparent idleness and want, although 
the people seemed to be within the reach of food and plenty. 
With others the poverty was of the mind, a resistless apathy 
resulting from ages of slavery. 

These people were suddenly confronted with an economic 
and social world where problems not unlike their own had long 
been met and solved; where economic poverty had been met 
by production, where industrial poverty had been met by ma- 
chinery, where geographical poverty had been met by regenera- 
tion, where physical poverty had been inet by power, and 
where mental poverty had been met by education. 

The Point IV Program was designed for these peoples. 
In each of the nations the problems were different but the 
factors were the same. Two primary problems had to be met 
to bring these peoples into economic and social equality with 
populations better adjusted to the world advancements in hu- 
man welfare. First, in almost every instance, there were some 
local possibilities for immediate development, often with far- 
reaching consequences, and there was always the necessity of 
substituting machines for men and power for human effort. 
These solutions often gave previously hopeless people glimpses 
of a radiant future with a new pride in accomplishment, and 
initiated a feeling that within themselves lay the intelligence, 
the capability and the possibility for their own ultimate re- 
generation. The second objective became the setting up of 
machinery that would ensure an ever-expanding and self-sustain- 
ing program for the future. 

The operation of the Point IV Program differed according 
to the countries and was geared to the several abilities of their 
peoples. In each country, on the invitation of the country, a 
central agency was established and with each similar directives 
operated. There was a universal determination not to interfere 
with local religious forms, not to disturb local social standards, 
and not to disarrange local language restrictions. This meant, 
primarily, the enhancement of each group of people in terms 
of itself and not its reduction to an externally dictated common 
standard. 

To effect this purpose it was necessary in every instance 
for the initiative to come from the local people themselves, 
and the agency of the United States was empowered to provide 
technical assistance only on local application. 


Technical assistance has been construed broadly, but in all 
ways it is simply that kind of help that enables peoples to do, 
to learn to do, or to experiment with doing, the things they 
themselves believe helpful for their own welfare. Technical 
assistance is furnished to study the characteristics of the environ- 
ment, the economic, social, professional, technical or other 
needs of the people, the problems of agricultural and industrial 
productivity, with special reference to natural resources and 
locally available materials, the problems of use for domestic 
purposes or surplus for manufacture or export, the need for 
short term technical or mechanical training, and long term 
preparation and education. 

Since technical advancement usually implies the introduc- 
tion of mechanical aids, there are many further technical 
aids that have been furnished. Machines to replace men, to 
give men better and more productive work, are primary needs, 
such as machines for agriculture, for industry, to build roads, 
dams, canals, factories and docks, and with the machines the 
necessary training for native people to handle them. Beyond 
the machines are the dams, canals, roads and land improve- 
ments, urban improvements in countless ways, increases in 
means of communication, and betterments in housing, food, 
clothing, sanitation and health. Beyond these pressing and im- 
mediate needs lie the long term improvements that can be made 
only through their own efforts. These are possible only through 
education, beginning with universal literacy and culminating 
in the general, technical, and professional preparation of all the 
people for living in a modern world. 

In dealing with these alien peoples, we have applied funda- 
mental principles that are responsible for our own stature and 
well being. We know that human liberties arise from the 
people and are not something conferred upon them by a higher 
authority or by a neighbor. We know that the strength of our 
education lies in the fact that it rises out of the needs of the 
community and is governed by it. We are well aware that our 
government comes from us, the governed, and is responsible 
to us. 

Most of these nations have a heritage that makes these 
principles difficult to apply and equally difficult for them to 
understand. Where there have been difficulties the United 
States has been slow and patient, and has tried in every way 
to demonstrate the strength within the people and help it 
develop into action. Success has only come when we have 
accorded to a nation the same respect for it and its aspirations 
that we desire from it. 

There are many similarities between the nations for whom 
the Point IV Program was devised and our American Indian 
communities. Our Indians vary among themselves as do other 
peoples in the world and they have in common similar types 
of economic, social, geographical and educational poverty. There 
are some American Indian communities where a form of the 
Marshall Plan, which has long been incorporated in the Point IV 
Program, would be a boon, and where it is probably all that is 
necessary to start an upward spiral of economic development 
upon which other forms of regeneration could depend. There 
are, however, many American Indian communities where the 
full principles of human freedom, of self-determined education 
and development, and the full exercise of governmental fran- 
chise, under a domestic Point IV Program would have as great 
a success at home as overseas. 


I therefore wish to present to you a resolution for a posi- 
tive program for this Association, and move its adoption. 





The text of the resolution, with the 1956-1957 program 
of the Association on American Indian Affairs, appears in the 
special supplement to this newsletter. 
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